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her permission to call her " wife/5 and entreated her to call
'* husband," to which Katharine replied, " she was content that it
should be so." The only care the duchess of Norfolk appears to
have taken for the preservation of her youthful granddaughter's
honour was, to have the doors of the chamber in which she and
her waiting- women slept locked every night, and the keys brought
to her ; but this caution was defeated by the subtlety of one or
other of her attendants, by whom they were privily stolen away,
and Derham was admitted in defiance of all propriety. Some-
times he would bring strawberries, apples, wine, and other things
to make good cheer with, after the duchess was gone to bed.

Derham gave all his money into Katharine's keeping; and once,
when he was going on some secret expedition, he left the bond for
a hundred pounds that was due to "hi-m in her custody, telling her,
'* that if he never returned, she was to consider it as her own."
Katharine inquired whither he was going, but he would not satisfy
her on that point. How long his absence lasted, and of the
nature of the business in which he was engaged, there is no evi-
dence; but as he was afterwards accused of piracy, it is possible
that he had embarked in a desperate enterprise of that kind, with
a view of improving his fortunes. Derham was occasionally tor-
mented with jealousy, and fears of losing Katharine. He espe-
cially dreaded her going to court ; and as she was eager to go, they
had high words on this subject. Derham told her, <k If she went,
he would not tarry long in the house ;" on which she replied, " He
might do as he list." For the sake of obtaining more frequent
opportunities of being in Katharine's company, Derham gave tip
his post in her uncle the duke's "military retinue, and entered the
service of the duchess-dowager of Norfolk, to whom he became
gentleman -usher.

After a time, the duchess became suspicious of Derham's conduct.
One day she entered unexpectedly the apartment where the damsels
in her state establishment sat together at their appointed tasks of
embroidery, tapestry, or spinning, and found Derham, not only
trespassing within this forbidden bound, but presumptuously
romping with her youthful kinswoman Katharine Howard; on
which, being greatly offended, she beat them both, and gave Mrs.
Buhner a box on the ears for sitting by and permitting such
familiarity. Yet she did not dismiss Derham, because he was their
relation, though she frequently chid the young lady, and sometimes
punished her on his account ; but the tender age of Katharine,
who was not then fourteen, appears to have blrnded her as to the
peril in which she stood. At length the dreadful truth was forced
upon, tlxe attention of Katharine's careless guardian by one of the